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Educating the Public to Changing 
Conditions in Retailing 


CHARLEs M. SMITH 


S I write, I have before me a book ¢- 
titled Profitable Vocations for Giris 
opened at a chapter headed “‘Salesmanship.” 
The first paragraph of this chapter reads: 
“The girls who begin in department stores 
and smaller shops may 


course, included music. She, like many of 
her kind, came to New York believing that 
here she would find proper scope for her 
talents. Alas! she was met at the Grand 
Central Station by a “motherly” stranger 
who directed her to a 
“nice rooming house” 


find good opportunities 
for adyancement, al- 
though the average sal- 
ary for the work is very 
low. In a study of 
1391 women, the aver- 
age wage for the first 
year was $4.69 (per 
week) ; for the second, 
$5.28; and so on, in- 
creasing in ten years to 
$9.81. The highest 
average for from six- 
teen to twenty years 
experience was only 
$13.33.” 

This study was made 


NSTITUTIONAL AD- 

VERTISING—Par excel- 
lence! Most people have no 
conception of the great improve- 
ment in the last decade of 
working conditions in depart- 
ment stores. But in New York, 
the public is being educated to 
these changes by means of high- 
school essay contests and schol- 
arship awards. Over twelve 
thousand students have been 
conducted on store trips in prep- 
aration for essay contests and 
both teachers and parents have 
come to realize the new pro- 
fessional attitude in retailing. 


within the limits of her 
modest means. The 
heroine hung out a 
sign, “Music Lessons,” 
and then waited for 
pupils. These failed to 
appear. Her limited 
funds were soon ex- 
hausted and she was 
then made aware, to 
her horror, of the na- 
ture of the establish- 
ment in which she was 
rooming. She was in 
arrears with her room 
rent and was locked 


by a high-school teacher, who was one of 
the early leaders in what we have come to 
know as the modern vocational guidance 
movement. 

There comes to mind the outline of a 
“movie” that had a run in this and other 
cities at about the same period this book 
was published. The heroine was a cul- 
tured country girl, the daughter of an 
educator, who had died leaving her little 
save her cultural education, which, of 


out and her few belongings held. Of 
course the hero arrived, rescued her, set her 
up temporarily in a respectable house, and 
then her quest for a job began. In her 
most dejected moment she sought the free- 
dom of the public park and was thus dis- 
covered, in tears, by a policeman who 
sought the cause of her grief. He intro- 
duced her to his “lady friend” who worked 
in a large department store, and this “lady 
friend” took her to the store and suc- 
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ceeded in getting her a start. There was 
more of the same kind of dribble. Being 
attractive, she was subjected to the un- 
welcome advances of male customers. A 
comedy of errors followed. She was un- 
duly reprimanded by an uncouth supervisor, 
and finally dismissed by an unreasonable 
floor superintendent for some minor error. 
A locker-room matron secured her reén- 
statement. Again chance brought her into 
contact with the hero of her earlier dis- 
tressing experience. An infatuation rapid- 
ly developed with the usual ending. 

Another incident comes to mind. A 
superintendent of a large store was dis- 
cussing with me the advantages and_ dis- 
advantages of training employees for better 
service and for advancement. As nearly 
as I can now recall the conversation, it was 
as follows: “We need salespeople most of 
all. When a girl comes to me for a po- 
sition, if she has the appearance and manner 
of a good salesperson I hire her. I can 
give her all the training she needs in half 
an hour. I then give her a salesbook and 
put her in a department. Soon she is sell- 
ing as much as older saleswomen who have 
been there for ten or fifteen years. She is 
satisfied. We are satisfied. If we at- 
tempt to train her for a better position we 
may not have one to offer her. After she 
is trained she will become dissatisfied and 
go elsewhere. We have lost a good sales- 
woman. Do you mean to tell me that is 
good business?” 

Still another incident. A store super- 
intendent, a graduate of a leading universi- 
ty, felt himself impelled to grade up the 
personnel of his organization by bringing 
in better educated workers. He was 


anxious to present the opportunities offered 
in retailing to high-school girls and desired 
to make contact with a girls’ school in the 
neighborhood, presided over by a woman. 
When he made known to her his desire to 


OF RETAILING 


talk to her girls, either individually or in 
a group, she flatly refused permission and 
gave it as her conviction that the modern 
department store was no proper environ- 
ment for a girl of education and refinement. 

Doubtless some reader is asking, “Where 
have you dug up these ancient fables?” My 
answer is that the book referred to was 
published in the year 1915 and is still to 
be found in the libraries of most of our 
schools. The picture referred to was shown 
on the Proctor Circuit as late as 1916 or 
1917, with Hazel Dawn starring in the 
title rdle. The conversation with the store 
superintendent took place as late as 1920, 
and the refusal of the high-school prin- 
cipal to allow store opportunities to be 
presented to her girls was of even later 
date. 

All of these events, therefore, have oc- 
curred within little more than a decade, 
and hence well within the memory of 
teachers and parents of the present genera- 
tion of high-school pupils. 


Changes in Retailing Not Generally 


Realized 


That this condition has all changed no 
one is better aware than I, but how great 
this change has been no one who has not 
been in close touch with the retail world 
during the past few years can realize. 

It seems to be a characteristic of human 
nature, that once we have known a con- 
dition or place, and have moved on te 
other places and experiences, we imagine 
the older things remain unchanged. We 
either idealize or condemn the earlier in- 
stitution according to the way we reacted 
to it when we were in contact with it. If 
our experience was an unpleasant one, then 
we are ready to believe the worst without 
question. If a pleasant one, then we 
idealize it. This is demonstrated by our 
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idealization of the “little red schoolhouse” 
and other similar institutions. 

It inevitably follows, therefore, that 
persons whose only intimate contact with a 
retail store, other than as casual customers, 
was during a time when low pay, long 
hours, and often unreasonable treatment 
were the order of the day, will look upon 
these institutions as places of employment 
to be avoided. This is exactly the attitude 
of many teachers and parents toward our 
modern stores. They have not realized the 
changes that have taken place in the past 
few years. 

However, by one who has closely fol- 
lowed the evolution of these stores during 
these later years, a very different view is 
held. Within little more than a decade 
retailing has passed from a mere means of 
livelihood to a calling or profession—a 
change from the “business of retailing” to 
the “science of retailing.” 


High-School Essays a Channel for 
Enlightenment 


The changed attitude of mind on the 
part of the retail leaders has led to the 
establishment of schools and departments of 
retailing, concrete evidence of the new 
codperation between merchant and edu- 
cator. One of the major goals set for 
these institutions was to get before the 
thinking public a knowledge of the funda- 
mental change that was taking place in re- 
tail stores. The channel adopted in New 
York was the high schools. 

The importance of the study of eco- 
nomics has been receiving increasing atten- 
tion in these schools during these years, and 
it has now come to be realized that re- 
tailing is an important economic problem. 
In order to have retailing in its modern 
light presented to the high-school group, 
Mr. Clarkson Cowl, president of James A. 


Hearn and Son and Mr. Samuel J. 
Bloomingdale, president of Bloomingdale 
Brothers, each offered in 1922 prizes and 
appropriate medals for the best essays on 
various phases of the general subject of 
“Retailing.” The Hearn contest is lim- 
ited to day high-school students and the 
Bloomingdale contest to evening high- and 
continuation-school students. 

Care was taken at the very outset to 
make these contests a real means of educa- 
tion and in no sense “propaganda.” There- 
fore, from the very beginning, they have 
been conducted under the direction of the 
New York University School of Retailing. 


Essay Topics 


The following topics are a few of those 
on which the students have been asked to 
write in the Hearn contest. There has 
been a choice of a number of subjects each 


year. 


Group A—for day high-school pupils em- 
ployed “part time” in stores: 
“Many store employees are capable of 
making a larger wage if properly directed 
and assisted. How many stores assist 
employees to be worthy of a higher 
wage?” 
“How can customers be so educated as 
to lower costs of store operation?” 


“Children under 17 years of age who are 
employed in stores are required by State 
law to attend school at least four hours 
a week during the school year. These 
four hours may be taken in 


1. Continuation schools 

2. Classes conducted by the store 

3. Codperative schools 
State advantages and disadvantages of 
each.” 


“Discuss the advantages and disadvan- 
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tages of combined delivery service for 
large stores.” 

“Assuming a high-school graduation: 
Discuss relative advantages of a four- 
year college course versus four years of 
practical experience as a basic training 
for a retailing executive position.” 


Group B—for day high-school students of 
the junior and senior classes: 


“A fundamental law of economics is 
that large scale production decreases unit 
costs. Does this principle hold true of 
large department stores?” 


“To what extent does the customer pay 
for the cost of attractive surroundings, 
service, facilities, and the artistic and 
vogue advertising of our department 
stores?” 

“Is it wise for a department store to sell 
merchandise which will not give a rea- 
sonable amount of satisfaction?” 


“To what extent can the department 
store control style demand ?” 
“How many stores provide a means of 
stimulating constructive criticism on the 
part of customers: 
(a) Criticism that would better mer- 
chandise 
(b) Criticism that would better service 
(c) Criticism that would reduce the 
cost of operation?” 


“Department stores tend to become units 
in department-store chains.” Give rea- 
sons for this trend. 


Similar subjects were chosen for the 
Bloomingdale contest. 

In choosing subjects, the committees have 
consistently endeavored to select topics that 
would require store investigation rather 
than library search. In order that this 
source of information might be made 
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available to all, the codperation of all the 
large stores supporting the School of Re- 
tailing was sought and arrangements made 
to have groups of teachers and pupils con- 
ducted through the stores, and given a 
chance to discuss the various topics with 
those executives who were in a position to 
throw the greatest amount of light on each 
topic. 


Preparation for the Contests 


In this connection it may be of interest 
to outline the procedure. The committee 
in charge of each contest is composed of 
representatives of the public schools, the 
School of Retailing, and the store spon- 
soring the contest. It selects the topics, 
decides on the rules governing the contest, 
and has general supervision of all details. 
In the case of the Hearn contest, there 
are three permanent judges, one an out- 
standing merchant, one a publisher of busi- 
ness books, and the third a well-known 
editor. The contests are always held dur- 
ing the spring term although work on them 
begins in the fall, when the committees in 
charge and the judges are the guests of the 
donors at luncheon conferences. At these, 
past experiences are carefully reviewed and 
methods of making the contests more ef- 
fective discussed. These suggestions are 
then turned over to the committees for 
their consideration. 

Each committee then has a meeting at 
which these suggestions are discussed, the 
new topics decided upon, the rules either 
readopted or amended as the case may be, 
and active work started. Each takes place 
late in the fall. Announcement of the 
topics and other necessary information is 
then sent out to all high schools. The 
next step is to have each high-school prin- 
cipal designate a member of his staff who 
will have charge of this contest, this pro- 
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cedure being first authorized by the super- 
intendent in charge. 

The Hearn contest well illustrates the 
rest of the procedure: During the latter 
part of January these representatives are 
called together in luncheon conference with 
the committee at the Hearn store. Since 
there are approximately forty high schools 
in this city and each school sends a repre- 
sentative, this makes quite a sizeable con- 
ference of school officials and business ex- 
ecutives. The morning session is given 
over to acquainting this group of school 
officials with the operations and atmos- 
phere of a modern store. The luncheon 
period is given over, of course, to social 
intercourse, where school people and busi- 
ness executives have an opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted, and then the after- 
noon is devoted to a discussion of the best 
methods of getting the greatest educational 
advantage from the contest. 


Store Visits and Conferences 


These school representatives then go back 
to their respective schools and proceed to 


interest the pupils in the contest. As they 
get their groups lined up they arrange, 
through the writer, for a “store visit” for 
their group. The purpose of the visit is to 
enable the contestants to actually visualize 
the problem they are attacking. Not only 
are trips through the stores arranged for, 
but also conferences with heads of divisions 
concerned. A list of suggested questions 
is prepared to be answered at the confer- 
ence or during the trip. Copies of these 
suggested questions are previously furnished 
to the school representative and to the per- 
sonnel head of the store, so that each may 
be prepared at the conference. 

It is interesting to note that every store 
of the School of Retailing group has cheer- 
fully codperated by throwing its doors open 
to these visits and to as many groups as 


may be necessary. Each year a considerable 
number of groups, consisting of not more 
than thirty pupils in charge of a teacher, 
have been scheduled by the writer through 
the stores. Some two thousand pupils and 
teachers avail themselves of the opportunity 
offered to go behind the scenes of the store. 
This means that at least twelve thousand 
high-school boys and girls have been intro- 
duced to retailing in this city during the 
last seven years in this way. 


More Than a Thousand Essays 
Submitted 


After these preliminaries the essays are 
written—between one and two thousand 
each year. The writing of the essays re- 
quires a review and analysis of the experi- 
ences gained and the data gathered from 
these contacts. The essays are read and 
rated in the schools, a procedure which 
again causes some consideration of retailing 
and retail conditions by the teachers. The 
best essays are submitted early in April. 
They are sorted according to topics and 
distributed in batches of ten to store read- 
ers, usually personnel or training depart- 
ment workers, and are ranked by these. 
They are again collected, reassorted, and 
the three highest in each group redis- 
tributed for a second reading, again in 
batches of ten. 

After this second reading the ten best 
of each group are turned over to the judges 
for their reading. Each judge reads and 
ranks all ten of each group. The com- 
mittee computes the combined rankings of 
the judges and announces the winners. Ar- 
rangements are next made for the distribu- 
tion of the prizes. The Hearn prizes are 
seven in number for each group. There is 
a first prize of $100.00 in cash and a gold 
medal, a second prize of $75.00 and a 
silver medal, a third prize of $50.00 and a 
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bronze medal, and four prizes of $25.00 
each and bronze medals. 

These prizes are usually given out at 
special assemblies which range in size from 
500 to 1500 students. In some instances 
they are given out at commencement ex- 
ercises where large numbers of parents are 
present. Opportunity is given in each case 
for a brief explanation of the purpose of 
the contest. In this way more than 20,000 
pupils and parents are introduced to the 
changed conditions in the field of retailing 
each year. 

Mr. Samuel J. Bloomingdale offers 
similar prizes to another considerable group 
of young workers and prospective young 
workers in the evening high and the con- 
tinuation schools. Here again the message 
of the changes that are taking place in the 
field of retailing is being brought to the 
attention of other thousands—and the end 
is not yet. 


The Namm Scholarships 


During the last year The Namm Store 
has offered two scholarships, one for Brook- 
lyn and one for the Borough of Queens, for 
outstanding high-school graduates to go 
through the four-year undergraduate course 
of the Washington Square College of New 
York University, majoring in retailing. 
The scholarships are $300.00 for each of 
the four years. During the third and 
fourth year a codperative plan whereby the 
student spends part time in school and 
part time on the job has been worked out. 
This means that, after the second year, a 
pupil is able to earn and gain practical 
store experience while he is still studying. 
It means further that the pupil receives in 
scholarships and earnings during his four- 
year college course approximately $2,- 
000.00, a rather tidy sum for a college stu- 
dent. 


These scholarships are safeguarded so as 
to ensure the best results. They are 
awarded by a committee consisting of the 
dean of the School of Retailing, the super- 
intendents of the high-school division, the 
director of personnel of The Namm Store, 
and the director of guidance and placement 
in the public schools. Scholarship is im- 
portant, of course, but it is not the sole or 
final factor in selection. Each high-school 
principal in the borough is asked to recom- 
mend two candidates for this scholarship. 
These candidates are called before the com- 
mittee and their records, which have previ- 
ously been submitted, are carefully con- 
sidered. The candidates are separately 
interviewed by the whole committee. They 
are questioned on such points as their am- 
bitions, interests, and background, and are 
rated as to personality. One of the first 
requisites is that they possess the character- 
istics of “embryo” executives. This inter- 
view examination is rather searching for, in 
the opinion of the committee, pupils should 
not be encouraged, no matter how worthy, 
to strive for something for which they are 
obviously not fitted. It is more kind to re- 
ject pupils at this time and give them an 
opportunity to prepare for other lines of 
activity than to arouse false- hopes, and 
later have them go through a period of dis- 
illusionment. 

Here again we are bringing very con- 
cretely to the attention of educators the 
changed conditions of the store. We are 
not telling educators and the public that 
the conditions detailed at the beginning of 
this article no longer exist in our stores, 
but we are letting—nay, compelling—them 
to discover these changed conditions. How 
this change has affected the viewpoint of 
the educator and the parents of high-school 
boys and girls will be detailed in a later 
article. 


Buying and Merchandising 


A Unit Control of Advertised 
Merchandise 


CHARLES A. REYNOLDS 


ETHODS are constantly changing 

as the scientific attitude permeates 

the retail field. More effort is being made 

to analyze public wants and desires. The 

merchandise managers have installed “unit 
merchandise control” 
systems in order to 


have a more accurate ( JN! T merchandising is a 
subject to which most mer- 


chandisers have given consider- 
able attention, but few of the 
smaller and medium-sized de- 
partment stores have felt that 
they were ready for such minute 
control of merchandising oper- 
ations. In this article Mr. Rey- 
nolds shows how a store with a 
sales volume of one-half million 
can profitably apply unit control 
to its sales merchandise. 


knowledge as to what 
customers are buying 
and what customers are 
not buying. Control- 
lers are keeping a closer 
eye on stocks, always 
trying to improve the 
relation between stocks 
and sales. As a result 
of this ever-increasing 
desire to know more 
about the details of the 
business, a “depart- 
mental dollar control” is in operation 
today in most modern stores. The opera- 
tion of modern business is being based on 
organized common sense. 

The question arises—What is the ad- 
vertising manager doing to analyze the 
store’s customers, their likes and dislikes? 
The duties of the advertising manager 
are not only telling the “news” of the 
store, but also analyzing the public re- 


sponse to the store’s “news.” In the ad- 
vertising department, as well as in the mer- 
chandise division, there should be a con- 
centrated effort to eliminate “hit-or-miss” 
methods. Newspaper space, window space, 
and direct mail are too 
costly to be used for 
merchandise in which 
the public has no inter- 
est. 
Eliminating Adver- 
tising Waste 

If we are to elimi- 
nate the use of adver- 
tising space for -news 
that is not news, we 
must have something 
more convincing to give 
the buyer than just “I 
do not think the mer- 
chandise is worth ad- 
vertising.” We must be in a position to say 
“The records show that particular merchan- 
dise has no news value for our customers, 
it is therefore not worth advertising.” 

With statistics of last year at hand we 
can not only eliminate waste in our ad- 
vertising, but we can also be of help to the 
buyer in planning future operations. 

Suppose that last year we advertised a 
special promotion of gloves in three price 
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groups: group | at $1.00, group 2 at $2.00, 
and group 3 at $3.00. The promotion went 
over “big.” There were enthusiastic crowds 
all day buying freely and a new depart- 
mental sales record was set. A few months 
later, however, a copy sheet from this de- 
partment requests space for a sale of gloves 
at $1.39, gloves that were formerly priced 
$2.00. The gloves are advertised and they 
sell like hotcakes. Everyone is happy, es- 
pecially the buyer. The months go by and 
plans are made to repeat the successful 
glove promotion of last year. The mer- 
chandise is bought, the publicity is planned, 
and so the sale is on again. The crowds 
come, new sales records are set, and there 
is a general feeling of satisfaction. Then 
a few weeks later a request comes to the 
advertising manager for space to advertise 
175 pairs of gloves at $1.39, gloves that 
were formerly priced $2.00. 

Just what does all this mean? It means 
simply this—that if a statistical record had 
been kept of this glove promotion, the fact 
that the $2.00 gloves did not sell would 
have prevented the loss caused by selling 
them at $1.39, a loss not only to the selling 
department but also to the advertising de- 
partment; “nonprofit” merchandise has to 
be sold because of failure to interpret past 
events. 

Some will say that such a thing could 
not happen in a small store. But this has 
happened in a small store, and is happening 
in hundreds of stores every day. With the 
hundreds of offerings that come up during 
the course of a year, it is practically im- 
possible for a buyer to remember the de- 
tails about the various promotions that are 
held. To illustrate just how much the 
average buyer does remember about what 
happened last year, let me cite a case... . 
A month or so ago we were going over 
with a buyer the items that were in a store- 
wide sale last year. She remarked that she 


had done a wonderful business on a certain 
imported linen handkerchief. After look- 
ing over our records we found that there 
was no such item in the sale. 


Planning Purchases for Special Sales 


In planning the purchases for a Com- 
munity Dollar Day this year the statistics 
from the same promotion last year played 
a very important part. We had before us 
a complete day-to-day picture of just what 
happened last year. With this statistical 
picture in mind, we were guided carefully 
and were in many cases prevented from re- 
peating last year’s mistakes. In going over 
our records we found, for instance, that 
certain items sold out before the end of the 
sale, and so in this case we increased the 
quantity to be purchased this year. On 
the other hand, we found that certain items 
had been bought too heavily, and according- 
ly we cut down on the quantity bought. 
Some items were found to be very poor 
sellers, so they were eliminated altogether. 

This year an entirely new method was 
employed in planning our anniversary sale. 
Instead of sending the buyers into the mar- 
ket with instructions to get the best mer- 
chandise they could buy at the lowest pos- 
sible price we have inaugurated an entirely 
new plan. <A conference is held between 
buyer, merchandise manager, and adver- 
tising manager. With the statistical rec- 
ord of last year’s sale on hand, a careful 
survey is made of these points: 

1. What was in the sale last year? 

2. What items sold well? 

(a) Is it wise to repeat these items? 

3. What items did not sell well? 

(a) Were there any known reasons? 

4. Suggestions for new items for this 

year’s sale. 


At this conference the buyer is given 
complete instructions as to what she should 
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look for in the market. She has the fol- 
lowing information: 


1. What merchandise to scout around 
for. 


2. The suggested retail price. 
3. The approximate quantity to purchase. 


With this information the buyer goes 
into the market with a definite idea of the 
merchandise she is out to buy, the price 
range and the quantity. This new plan 
was received very enthusiastically by the 
buyers and they were unanimous in voicing 
an opinion that it was a great help. 


Obtaining Sale Records 


To plan an event in this way, it is es- 
sential that a statistical record of the previ- 
ous year’s promotion be kept. Offhand 
that seems almost impossible for the small 
store because of the cost of compiling the 
figures, but actually it is a very simple 
matter and costs practically nothing. 

Suppose there are thirty departments in 
the store. The head of stock in each de- 
partment should be instructed to keep the 


records during the sale. These records may 
be obtained in four different ways: 


1. Each salesperson may go through tis- 
sues at closing time. 

2. Each salesperson may make a notation 
on a piece of paper placed in her book 
each time she makes a sale of the 
special merchandise. 

3. Each salesperson may make a notation 
on the back of a counter card each 
time she makes a sale of the special 
merchandise. 

4. The head of stock may count the 
quantity at opening time and at clos- 
ing time. 


At the end of the sale the various heads 
of stock turn in their daily report to the 
advertising manager who in turn makes out 
a complete statistical report sheet. This 
sheet looks something like the outline below. 

Any advertising manager who will keep 
records of sale merchandise can be of in- 
estimable value to his store by preventing 
the repetition of last year’s mistakes. He 
can also help the buyer to sell more mer- 
chandise by eliminating the merchandise in 
which the public shows no interest. 


ANNIVERSARY SALE ...... 1928 


Mdse. Price | Mon. |Tues. 


Wed. /Thurs.] Fri. Sat. Total 


Full-Fashioned 


112 176 121 478 | 1237 


$ilk Dresses $15 5 10 


Silk Hose | 250 | 800 
Silk Dresses $10 | 10 5 3 4 6 20 48 
$ilk Dresses $5 1 2 3 1 fe) 4 11 
5 6 4 50 60 


Weather 14 Rain 
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ALTERATIONS IN THE DRESS DEPARTMENT 


EMBERS of the Retail Research As- 
sociation have found that in some 
dress departments alterations run as high 
as 85 per cent of the number of dresses sold. 
In one store alterations occurred in 49 per 
cent of sales, in others 54 per cent, 46 per 
cent and 66 per cent, respectively. The cost 
of these alterations runs as high as 1/7 per 
cent of the sales of the dress department. 
This unsound situation has added greatly 
to the expense of selling dresses and has led 
to an organized effort to prevail upon man- 
ufacturers to make dresses that will fit bet- 
ter and to adopt standardized size classifi- 
cations. 

In September leading resident buyers and 
manufacturer met to discuss the situation. 
The Retail Research Association named the 
following ten causes for high costs of al- 
terations: 


1. Too narrow sleeve tops 

2. Too long shoulders 

3. Not enough room in hips to allow wearer 
to sit down comfortably 

. Too much width at the back of the neck 

. Slip cut too narrow often when dress is 
cut sufficiently full 

. Hems not deep enough 

. Armholes cut too deep 

. Seams too scant 

. Necklines cut too large 

. Sufficient fullness not allowed in the back 


Expensive garments seemed to be causing 
as much difficulty as the cheaper ones. The 
cut of backs and sleeves was especially criti- 
cized. 

One difficulty suggested by a store repre- 
sentative was that most dress manufacturers 
have not adapted their patterns to the 
changed posture of the modern woman. 


The looser corseting and high-heeled shoes 
have had an effect on posture—an effect 
that should be reflected in the dress pattern. 

Another difficulty arises from the growth 
of the dress jobber who buys material but 
has the cutting and sewing done by sub- 
manufacturers and contractors who fail to 
maintain quality as rigidly as the “in- 
side” manufacturers. Processes are often 
performed hastily, with less inspection, 
fewer stitches per inch, and poorer founda- 
tion work. When the garments are com- 
pleted their sides bulge, stitches give out, 
and garments fail to hold their shape. 

The manufacturers feel that the situation 
is largely the result of the store buyer’s em- 
phasis on price rather than quality and of 
salespeople’s failure to sell customers the 
right size. One executive stated that he 
thought the makers of dresses did rot mark 
their garments properly. He felt that stores 
are to blame for much of the trouble, be- 
cause when a woman asks for a size 40, she 
is often given a size 38, or a size 40. 
Proper marking of garments before they 
leave manufacturers’ premises should tend 
to correct the situation. 

There is surely still much to be done, 
also, in the matter of standardizing the 
measurements of different sizes. Dr. Nys- 
trom’s new book on Economics of Fashion 
makes valuable suggestions along this line. 

It was generally agreed that there is 
room for much educational work calculated 
to improve conditions. A committee of re- 
tailers and manufacturers has been ap- 
pointed to disseminate the information and 
to work out remedied measures. 


IS THE BUYER BEING DIVESTED OF HIS FUNCTIONS? 


Many of the buyers of the old school 
feel that the advent of the merchandise 
manager, the stylist, the comparison shop- 
per, the department layout expert in the 
planning office, the section manager, and 
the resident and central buyer is rapidly 
resulting in a situation where buyers shall 
be left without any actual duties. Many 
have become panic-stricken over it, and 
have felt the necessity for seeking the cover 
of one of the specialized tasks. 


However, there is no need for general 
alarm. The buyer’s duties will not be sup- 
planted by the work of these experts. 
The buyer will rather correlate their work. 
A technician in his respective line can only 
offer his side of the story—and that side is 
usually very one-sided. Specifically, the 
merchandise-planning department will say 
the buyer should not buy another dollar’s 
worth this month—that his open-to-buy is 
all used up. But certain conditions beyond 
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the buyer’s control arise to make such ad- 
ditional purchases advisable. The figure 
man has given his “verdict”; but the buyer 
must consider other factors as well in 
making his decision. Or again, the stylist 
and comparison shopper rush in and tell 
him he must have some sport coats of a 
certain type at once, while the resident and 
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central buying office tell him that there is 
a market shortage of the material needed 
to make up such garments. What then? 
These technicians are going to offer the 
buyer certain information. It will be his 
executive duty to codrdinate, to correlate 
their stories, and finally to determine the 
plan of action which is to be followed. 


Advertising and Publicity 


Summer Sales 


EPARTMENT-store sales in Aug- 

ust, 1928, were smaller than in Aug- 
ust, 1927, in nine Federal Reserve districts 
and larger only in three. The largest in- 
crease was in the Chicago district when 
sales were reported to be 3.5 per cent 
greater than the year before. The largest 
decreases were in Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and Minneapolis districts. ‘There was a 
decline of 7.1 per cent in the New York 
district. 

This year as last, August sales were de- 
pended on to change a poor month into a 
moderately good one. While the reasons 
for smaller sales than expected are due 
partly to weather and other outside condi- 
tions, merchants may find the following 
suggestions for special summer sales of 
value in planning their next summer pro- 
motions. 


1. Don’t prepare for a summer sale 
that necessitates considerable addi- 
tional expense. The sale should be 
held to keep the regular force and 
plant occupied, not to add to the 
force or equipment. The adver- 


tising expense is the only one that 
should increase appreciably and here 
probable increased sale volume 
should keep the percentage low. 
Consider all expenses caused by the 
sale regardless of when they actual- 
ly appear. 

2. Buy with utmost care for the sale. 
Be conservative. It is better to buy 
less than you hope you can sell dur- 
ing the sale rather than more. 


3. Minimize the holding of goods for 
customers until wanted. It is easy 
to change one’s mind but customers 
generally hesitate to give up goods 
already in their possession. 


4. Place the major emphasis on goods 
that can be purchased at submarket 
prices at that time of year. Seek 
out the lines in which the manu- 
facturers are actually dull and get 
concessions accordingly. 


5. Don’t make rash statements about 
August savings. Like the cry of 
“Wolf, Wolf,” they will be less and 
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less believed. Emphasize assortment 
chiefly, and talk price only when it 
is really exceptional. 

6. Avoid announcements that prices 
will be higher later. This may dis- 
credit regular prices that are the 
most desirable basis on which to do 
business. To increase sales at regu- 
lar prices rather than sale prices is 
the goal of every farsighted mer- 
chandise manager. 

7. Avoid posing as a dictator of style 
before it is really established. Put 
the sale emphasis on the more staple 
items that are sure to be good in 
the fall and not on goods that may 
not be desirable. 

8. Emphasize summer goods almost as 
much as the preseason offerings. 


9. As far as possible, hold your special 
sales in special sections away from 
the regular departments. Thus 
regular customers coming for regu- 
lar goods will be ensured good serv- 
ice and the usual complete assort- 
ments. 


10. Put more attention on service, good 
will, and long-time profits than on 
beating last year’s figures. So long 
as volume is made the prime cri- 
terion of success, a store will be un- 
able to extricate itself from the 
vicious effects of some summer sales. 


The above ten points, while not all appli- 
cable in every case, should be a helpful 
guide in avoiding common promotion errors. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION IN RETAILING 


COMPENDIUM of activities of the 

Better Business Bureau has recently 
been published in a monograph by H. H. 
Shively of Ohio State University entitled 
The Nature of Unfair Methods of Com- 
petition in the Retail Field. 

This ethical study shows that there are 
two types of business abuses in competition: 
there are those which are specifically pro- 
hibited by law; and those which, although 
unfair, are not definitely enumerated in 
law as illegal. Perhaps the most defin- 
itely unlawful practice is the “misbrand- 
ing of fabrics and other commodities re- 
specting the materials or ingredients of 
which they are composed, their quality, 
origin, or source.” The Bureau in the past 
has perhaps been most successful in this 
branch of its work. The policy of “let the 
buyer beware” is being replaced by truth 
and accuracy in advertising and salesman- 
ship. One of the cases cited in the study 
was tried before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the defendant having advertised 
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that he manufactured goods and sold them 
directly to his customers, thereby selling at 
prices below those of other stores. The 
reason for his conviction was that he did 
not manufacture the goods himself, nor did 
he sell them at substantially lower prices 
than other retailers. 

Courts will not remedy malpractices un- 
less they are absolutely illegal. It is dif- 
ficult in most cases to prove that an abuse 
is contrary to a certain statute or ordi- 
nance. The tool for correcting such prac- 
tices is not the court but a way sometimes 
even more effective than a court conviction, 
public opinion. Sales talk that “puffs” 
merchandise to be better than it is, al- 
though not illegal, is certainly unethical. 
A statement such as “No one dares to offer 
such coats at these ridiculous prices” has 
no place in reputable advertising. In some 
instances, the Better Business Bureau was 
successful in squelching such statements by 
having newspapers refuse to accept such 
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advertisements for publication. In other 
instances, the Bureau has made a public 
announcement of the practices of a retailer 
in the community. In one way or another, 
the Bureau has elevated the ethical stand- 
ards in the retail field. 

As suggested by the author of this study, 
the work of the Better Business Bureau in 
the future will be through publicity rather 
than legal actions against offenders. Sev- 
eral cases can be investigated and corrected 
by threatening public exposure with no 
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more time nor money than is necessary in 
only one legal prosecution. 

This study expands the report of the De- 
partment of Commerce on “Trust Laws 
and Unfair Competition,” which surveys 
the whole field of business ethics rather than 
applying ethical standards specifically to the 
retail field. The changing views in court 
opinions as given in the government report 
substantiate the prediction that public opin- 
ion will be more effective than legal 
actions. 


THE MISUSE OF MODERN ART IN ADVERTISING 


ENNETH COLLINS, advertising 

manager, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
New York, was one of the principal speak- 
ers on the program of the eighth annual 
convention of the sales promotion division 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation, held recently in Cincinnati. 

In speaking of modern art Mr. Collins, 
as reported in the Retail Ledger, confessed 
that he had seen little of it used successfully 
in retail advertising, even the avalanche of 
advertisements called modern being only an 
example of the grotesque crowding out the 
sensible. 

“The keynote of modern art,” said Mr. 
Collins, “is simplicity. In reality it must 
discard nonessentials and eliminate jim- 
cracks.” In his criticism of this contagion 
of so-called modern art Mr. Collins pointed 
out particularly the prevalent use of zig- 
zag rules, exotic decorations and neurotic 
types of women. In addition to these he 
added a criticism of type faces that have no 
regard for the laws of optics and took a 
fling at “stilted and self-conscious copy so 
deficient in ideas as to make it impossible 
reading.” 


He advised the department stores and 
specialty shops to do away with their jum- 
bled masses and shapes in their advertising 
and get down to greater simplicity. In the 
application of modern art to advertising 
Mr. Collins emphasized the better art 
work that is being done in the retail adver- 
tising field. In reproductions for advertis- 
ing he advised care in keeping to the tones 
of the merchandise, and the line cut as doing 
a better job than the half-tone screen. 

Thesecond point emphasized wasthe 
use of type faces. Here again Mr. Collins 
urged that advertising be indexed by its 
simpie and legible type face. He criticized 
the desire of the modern advertising man to 
be so bizarre and so different as to have 
sacrificed legibility and harmony of color, 
and urged a more intelligent study of type 
faces so that the advertisement will consti- 
tute a harmonious whole. 

“The third element in good advertising,” 
said Mr. Collins, “is the layout. Here re- 
tail advertising has approached nearest to 
the principles of modern art. The layout 
man is the most important person in adver- 
tising production and should tie up in a 
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unit of harmony with displays of merchan- 
dise in the windows and on the counters.” 
The speaker urged advertising to come out 
of the jargon, which he calls “fashionese,” 
and talk the language of the everyday per- 
son, pointing to the modern newspaper man 
as an example of how to write copy. 

“The newspaper man,” says Mr. Collins, 
“makes his copy readable and his message 


vivid by his ability to boil his ideas down 
to a few words which cut directly to the 
core.” He urged retail advertising copy- 
writers to learn the art of simple writing 
and to learn it from newspaper copy. “Some 
national advertisers have learned it,” said 
Mr. Collins, “and retailers are learning it, 
too, but it is costing them $375,000,000 a 
year to advertise their stores.” 


Accounting and Control 


Stock-Sales Ratios 


J. M. 


N THE June, 1927, bulletin of the Na- 

tional Retail Dry Goods Association, Mr. 
C. C. Kaskell, Controller of the Stix, Baer 
& Fuller Dry Goods Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., published his Katz Prize Essay on 
“Stock - Sales Ratios.” 
That essay, to our 
knowledge, was the 
first serious attempt to 
establish a general 
method for determin- 
ing model ratios of 
stocks to sales for spe- 
cific merchandising de- 
partments. Mr. Kas- 
kell’s method consisted 
of three steps: 

1. He divided the stocks, as at the end 
of the month, by the sales of that 
month of a number of correspond- 
ing merchandising departments in 
ten stores of the same general class 
and volume of merchandise. 


control. 


suggests further refinement. 
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2. He arranged the results of these 
computations, as stock-sales ratios, 
in order of magnitude. 

3. He then designated the third from 
the lowest of these ratios as the 

model for each specific 


proper relation of 
sales to stocks is the essence yon 18 This ian 

of the problem of merchandise ry 

In this article, Dr. 

Gillman reviews the methods . 

being tried to set up adequate te the — — 

ions: 


1. Dividing the 
stocks as at the 
end of the month by the sales of that 
month puts the cart before the 
horse. Since the general procedure 
is to plan stocks in anticipation of 
sales, the stocks as at the beginning 
of the month should have been di- 
vided by the sales of that month. 
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2. The choice of the third lowest ratio 
as the model was arbitrary, although 
as the median of the five lowest 
ratios of the ten stores, it was 
probably a better guide than an 
average of all ten. 


3. In the third place, the plan took no 
account of the differences in the 
sales volume of the departments. It 
is reasonable to assume a different 
minimum of basic stock for depart- 
ments of different sales volume, 
above which stocks should be de- 
termined by some logical method. 
In general, the larger the volume, 
the smaller should be the stock-sales 
ratio. 


A More Elaborate Method 


Recently the University of Michigan 
published a study of Standard Depart- 
mental Stock-Sales Ratios for Department 
Stores by Carl N. Schmalz, in which more 
refined statistical methods were employed. 
Briefly, the methods used by Mr. Schmalz 
consisted of finding the mathematical curve 
which best describes, for any given mer- 
chandise department, the average relation- 
ship between the stock-sales ratio (stocks 
as at the first of the month) and the vol- 
ume of sales during the month. Curves 
were thus computed for 14 corresponding 
departments of 54 department stores in the 
Detroit, Michigan, area for each of the 
months February-July, 1927. By com- 
puting the relationship between the stock- 
sales ratio and the monthly volume of 
sales, Mr. Schmalz automatically made al- 
lowance for both the differing volume and 
differing seasonal needs of each specific 
department. 

Although the Michigan method is doubt- 
less an advance over the first plan, it is 
nevertheless also at fault in that the cri- 
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terion used for the selection of the model 
ratio is not any the less arbitrary. Mr. 
Kaskell, it will be recalled, used the third 
lowest of the ratios in a group of ten stores. 
Mr. Schmalz takes as his criterion the aver- 
age relationship that existed between the 
monthly ratios and the monthly sales vol- 
ume as they obtained in the spring season 
of 1927. But he offers no proof that the 
1927 relationship was the ideal or aver- 
age relationship. The experience of almost 
any store will show varying stock-sales 
ratios over a period of, say, five years, the 
ratios of some departments having a defi- 
nite downward trend; others fluctuating, 
apparently haphazardly. Without further 
evidence in its support, no one year may, 
therefore, logically be taken as typical of 
stock-sales relationships. 


Departmental Profits and Turnover 


The pioneer efforts of Mr. Kaskell and 
Mr. Schmalz deserve great credit. But be- 
fore a store could commit itself to the 
adoption of a model stock-to-sales ratio 
plan, a criterion more objective and less ar- 
bitrary than either of the two must be em- 
ployed. 

Such an objective criterion, it is sub- 
mitted here, can be found in departmental 
profits. A simple calculation will show 
that the rate of turnover bears a definite 
mathematical relationship to profits. The 
curve in the accompanying chart describes 
the relationship between the annual turn- 
over and profits of a random sample of 
twenty-three departments of a large depart- 
ment store covering their experience of five 
years (1923-1927).! A similar curve cov- 
ering the experience of corresponding de- 


1 y= —3.25+4-8.129x—.940x2; when y_ is 
profits and x is turnover. The items on the 
chart (page 19) in circles, in the triangle, and 
in the square represent extreme cases which were 
not included in the calculations. 
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- CHART |. RELATION BETWEEN PROFITS 
AND TURNOVERIN STORE 
a BASED OF FIVE YEARS EXPERIEBCE OF TWENTY-THREE DEPARTMENTS 
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partments of another store for the same 
period yielded the same results. These 
curves show: 


1. That at different points turnover 
influences profits at different rates. 
2. That profits increase with turnover 

only up to a certain point. 

3. That beyond that point, call it the 
optimum point (in this instance, 
4.3), any further increase in tuin- 
over will result in an actual decline 
in profits. 


Obviously, we have in such curves the 
reflection of the common experience that a 
“large” turnover is often achieved only 
through denuding the stock, through an in- 
crease of markdowns, due to forced sales, 
through an increase in expenses, especially 
of selling and publicity—and through sim- 
ilar sacrifices which eat into profits. Our 
calculations show that a store can deter- 
mine the optimum departmental turnover 
by a simple mathematical process and es- 
cape the risk of going too far in quest for 
an increased turnover. 


As regards stock-sales ratios, we only 
need to recall that turnover is merely the 
reciprocal of the stocks-sales ratio. This 
being the case, it is obvious that a mode! 
stock-sales ratio can be determind only with 
reference to the profit fact. Data are not 
at hand, and time and space will not per- 
mit us here to go into further details at 
this point. But it should suffice to say that 
the principle to be followed in determining 
a model ratio is to seek that ratio of stocks 
to sales which, on the whole, contributes 
(other factors, of course, being given prop- 
er consideration) to the optimum profit of 
the department. The procedure to be fol- 
lowed is the same as that employed in the 
calculation of the profit-turnover relation- 
ship shown above. Only that in the case 
of stocks-sales ratios for any one depart- 
ment we must have the monthly net profits 
and the monthly ratios, covering at least 
five or six consecutive years—at least 60- 
70 points—as a safe base to work with. 
The ratios should be calculated by the 
Schmaltz method—allowance should be 
made for seasonal and volume differences. 
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LEASED DEPARTMENTS 


EASED departments are playing an 

important part today in the depart- 
ment-store business, according to a recent 
survey on that subject by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. This in- 
formation indicates department leasing as 
one of the major considerations by depart- 
ment stores who find some of their depart- 
ments weak in sales volume or operating at 
a loss. It also emphasizes the importance 
of adequate contracts, especially in regard 
to the percentage of sales received by the 
store. 

According to this survey, millinery de- 
partments are leading in the number of 
rentals in department stores, and beauty 
parlors and shoe departments follow very 
closely behind. The formation of a milli- 
nery chain was at first an experiment by 
chain department organizations to feel out 
public sentiment towards the idea. If mil- 
linery succeeded, it was generally conceded 
that other similarly operated departments 
would flourish, because of the difficulty 
many stores have had in operating this de- 
partment successfully. 

In 1924, a study made by the Control- 
lers’ Congress showed millinery heading the 
list in the number of leased departments, 
and hair goods and hair dressing second. 
Shoes were then listed ninth. It is inter- 
esting to notice that, in the 1928 survey, 
shoes have climbed fast and are now rank- 
ing third in importance, or in the number 
of departments most frequently leased. In 
1926, out of 86 stores reporting leased 
departments, beauty parlors headed the list 
with 52 establishments out of the 86. Mil- 
linery followed, having 45 leased depart- 


1 “Survey of Leased Departments, Terms and 
Contracts,” prepared by Grace J. Averill of the 
Bureau of Research and Information, Nationai 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 


ments. Shoes ranked sixth, showing only 
19 lessees in the 86 stores. 

While the 1928 survey does not include 
identical stores, it tends to show an in- 
crease in the number of millinery depart- 
ments leased, there being 57 out of 88 
rented, indicating 65 per cent of these de- 
partments rented out to millinery chains. 
It is also well to note that 61 per cent of 
the reporting stores rented their beauty par- 
lors, 37/2 per cent their shoe departments, 
20 per cent their candy departments, and 
18 per cent their optical departments. 

While certain types of merchandise seem 
to be more commonly leased than formerly, 
there appears to be no marked increase in 
the number of departments leased in the 
average store reporting. In 1926, 86 stores 
reported 339 leased departments and in 
1928, 88 stores reported 341. The most 
common figure for these stores is 3 leased 
departments. 

It is interesting to note the development 
of chains of departments in department 
stores. In 1920, Women’s Wear predicted 
a rapid growth of the policy of leasing ap- 
parel departments, especially in towns of 
25,000 and up. This paper, thén, believed 
the increase in leasing these sections was 
due to the realization of owners that they 
must adapt some of the specialty store 
principles to their businesses, and that they 
could not give each department the personal 
attention it required. 

During the year 1923 it was estimated 
that 35 per cent of department stores had 
one or more leased departments. Ready- 
to-wear seemed to be a popular leased de- 
partment that year. This department looked 
especially bright to the lessees because of 
the high potentialities for profit, especially 
if the buyer of that department was cog- 
nizant of authentic styles and fashions and 
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of the correct time to make purchases for 
quick disposal. It was felt that a man in 
charge of a ready-to-wear department must 
have a thorough background of experience 
in selling, buying, and style selecting in or- 
der to place the department on a paying 
basis, and these men it is often difficult for 
the independent store to find at reasonable 
salaries. Of the 88 stores reporting in 
1928, however, only 3 leased the women’s 
ready-to-wear department and 8 the fur 
department. While 88 stores may not be 
regarded as a representative sample, there 
seems little likelihood that ready-to-wear 
will generally get into the hands of lessees. 

It is probable that the leased department 
will, at least temporarily, increase the total 
sales volume as a result of the lessee’s spe- 
cialized knowledge of the merchandise 
handled. From a standpoint of immediate 
volume, department renting may deliver 
the goods, but there is a question whether 
good will and prestige are also established. 
Uniformity of service and centralized con- 
trol are essential features of department- 
store success, and with one or more de- 
partments in a store leased it is hard to 


formulate a program by which these char- 
acteristics of codperation and _ prestige 
building will be evident in all store activity. 
This is the problem that confronts the mer- 
chants today. They realize that good will 
building and high points of genuine service 
are often lacking in their departments con- 
trolled by outside companies. These chain 
organizations are interested in the daily 
sales reports from each of their leased de- 
partments and not in civic affairs or the 
community interests of that town. They 
are after a definite goal—the accumulation 
of dollars—and are not seriously concerned 
in the warm personal interest local stores 
take in creating permanent satisfaction and 
establishing business structures founded 
on confidence and good service. Again, the 
development of resident buying is making 
it possible for the independent store to get 
expert assistance in buying. Leasing should 
probably be only a last resort in an effort 
to get specialized talent. Except for ser- 
vice departments, such as hair dressing, 
most stores prefer to keep for themselves 
all possible profits and not to share with an 
outside company. 
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Personnel and Management 


Training in Personality Adjustments 
Orno J. Hicks 


HE justification for the training of 

the individual in an organization is 
that it makes for a high grade of job per- 
formance with the least possible expenditure 
of time and effort. By training, retail in- 
stitutions are able to 
avoid many job fail- 
ures, as well as estab- 
lish a standard of effi- 
ciency at which to aim 
without great loss to the 
organization through 
the trial-and-error 
method. For training to 
be effectual, one must 
presuppose that the 
selection of personnel 
has been made accord- 
ing to definite personnel qualifications. One 
of the most important qualifications for 
work in a department store is that kind of 
human intelligence which makes it possible 
for people to work together. It then rests 
with the training staff to develop this ma- 
terial into a coérdinating part of a highly 
organized institution. It is this high degree 
of organization that justifies a bureau of 
training. 

Many studies have been conducted in de- 
partment stores to determine how service 
through salesmanship may be improved. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting was 
conducted by Lord & Taylor in order that 


ORD & 


standing cause 


TAYLOR has 
discovered 
of customer ill 
will is the irrelevant remarks to 
customers by salespeople. How 
this store is attempting to train 
both salespeople and _ section 
managers to adjust themselves 
to the customer's mental attt- 
tude is the subject of this article. 
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they might determine the factors which 
contributed to customer ill will. The re- 
sult of this study indicated that the most 
prevalent cause of ill will was the irrele- 
vant remarks addressed to customers by 
salespeople. 

In approaching this 
problem, the training 
staff of Lord & Taylor 
realized that they had 
two groups of em- 
ployees with whom to 
work — the salespeople 
and the section man- 
agers to whom the 
salespeople are respon- 
sible for customers’ con- 
tacts. 


that an out- 


Training the Salespeople 


Before proposing a plan, the training 
staff spent a period of time in observation 
throughout the selling departments. They 
came to the conclusion that a solution could 
be reached only through the improvement 
of a salesperson’s capacity to make a per- 
sonality adjustment to each customer. In 
other words, it was essential that the sales- 
person be made to analyze and understand 
his emotional reaction to his customer, to 
recognize his customer’s emotional reaction 
to him; and in this way make it possible 
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for him to adjust himself to the customer 
to the extent of controlling the reactions of 
both, and, therefore, the situation as a 
whole. 

The resulting plan was a series of meet- 
ings with the entire salesforce, divided into 
small groups, in each of which a member of 
the staff served as a chairman and led dis- 
cussions in which the group did most of 
the talking. At the first meeting with each 
group, the chairman explained the purpose 
and outlined the survey report, placing em- 
phasis upon the customer’s claim. In the 
discussions that followed, the salespeople 
invariably proved that, from their view- 
point, the customer is irritating and irrel- 
evant herself and that all unpleasant con- 
tacts are her fault. The second and third 
meetings were a continuation of the discus- 
sion and still showed complete unconscious- 
ness of the customer’s emotional reaction. 
During a fourth meeting, however, it was 
noticed that some of the more thoughtful 
members were less positive and more often 
silent. In a fifth meeting, the chairman 
sensed an attitude of criticism on the part 
of the more thoughtful members toward 
those who still blamed the customer. Fin- 
ally a sixth meeting found the silent mem- 
bers reacting openly and arguing in defense 
of the customer. The chairman felt a grow- 
ing consciousness on the part of a majority 
of the salespeople that the customer is a 
human being with a problem and that their 
duty is to sense her point of view, adjust 
themselves to situations as they arise, and 
attempt to control their own emotional re- 
actions as well as those of their customers. 


Training the Section Managers 


At this point, a conference of the train- 
ing staff resulted in the conclusion that 
although the meetings had accomplished 
nothing tangible, they had _ stimulated 
thought and aroused interest, and that fur- 
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ther work must be carried on by someone 
outside the Bureau of Training who is in 
even closer contact with the salespeople. 
The logical person to do this was the sec- 
tion manager. This confirmed the earlier 
belief of the training staff that the problem 
must be solved through both groups. The 
next problem was to prepare the section 
manager. After a period of observation, it 
was agreed that the section managers were 
also unaware of the importance of person- 
ality adjustments. This revealed the neces- 
sity of holding section managers’ meetings 
with the following objectives—to arouse 
the curiosity of the section manager towards 
customers and to arouse the curiosity of 
the section manager towards human rela- 
tionships in general. It was felt that a 
majority of section managers, if asked to 
evaluate at that time the three different 
phases of their work, i.e., system, human 
relationships, and merchandise, would have 
unhesitatingly given system 75 per cent, 
while the remaining 25 per cent would be 
divided evenly between merchandise and 
human relationships. 

The first subject discussed with section 
managers was this evaluation of the job. 


‘The. fact that they had underestimated the 


importance of human relationships was due 
to their lack of understanding. They were 
unable to cope with it and allowed their 
time to be filled with things more tangible, 
such as systems or merchandise. To rem- 
edy this, it was necessary to crystallize in 
their minds the ways and means of person- 
ality adjustments of section manager to 
salesperson. It was found that section man- 
agers unconsciously classified salespeople 
under them in two ways—age and amount 
of sales. And what is more, they had given 
little or no time to the study of a sales- 
person’s relationship to a customer. It had 
never occurred to them that their own ad- 
justment to the salesperson had a direct 
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bearing upon the success with which the 
salesperson adjusted himself to the cus- 
tomer. They now agreed that if they were 
to help salespeople broaden their points of 
view and their understanding, they them- 
selves would have to take the initiative and 
set an example. 
Training in Leadership 

An analysis of leadership was the topic of 
several meetings that followed. Great 
leaders in history were considered. The 
essence of leadership was revealed as the 
ability to evaluate one’s own talents, to 
make the most of them, and to supplement 
those talents in one’s subordinates. The 
practice of many executives to keep under 
them people who are exact duplicates of 
themselves was regarded as a mistake and 
one that was never made by truly great 
leaders. It was felt that this practice was 
usually the result of the reluctance or the 
inability of the person to make an adjust- 
ment to that which is foreign to his per- 
sonality. A true understanding of people 
can never be obtained unless adjustment 
is possible. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


HE practice of using manufacturers’ 

demonstrators in the toilet-goods de- 
partments has long been the subject of 
much discussion among retailers. Many 
are the arguments that have been advanced 
on both sides of the question, with the rea- 
sons ranging all the way from financial to 
moral ones. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., after an eight 
months’ survey has dispensed with manu- 
facturers’ demonstrators in its toilet-goods 
department—a move that has caused con- 
siderable comment in retail circles. 

Previous to this change in policy, Macy’s 
toilet-goods department was grouped ac- 
cording to manufacturers’ brands. A cus- 
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At the final meeting with section man- 
agers the results attained in these discus- 
sions were considered. They now evalu- 
ated the phases of their work in the follow- 
ing way: system 10 per cent, merchan- 
dise, 40 per cent, human relationships, 
50 per cent. Their curiosity towards hu- 
relationships had been aroused. 
Whether or not this would be reflected in 
the service given by their salespeople to the 
extent of supplementing the work already 
done by the training staff is yet to be seen. 

In addition to accomplishing the ob- 
jective of arousing their curiosity, these 
meetings went one step farther with the 
section manager. He was brought face to 
face with the realization that this added 
interest had moved the outposts of his job. 
He no longer was forced to look to his 
future in the organization for stimulation 
and encouragement. He had found some- 
thing of even greater interest right at hand. 
And unknowingly, this added interest had 
brought much closer his chances for success 
than all of the crystal gazing in which he 
had indulged. 


DEMONSTRATORS 


tomer inquiring for an item would be asked 
which manufacturer’s line she wished, and 
would then be directed to that manu- 
facturer’s booth. If she wished to look at 
a number of different brands of an item, 
such as perfume, she would have to go to 
the different manufacturers’ booths. 

The purpose of this survey was to de- 
termine whether the item arrangement or 
the manufacturers’ line arrangement was 
the more effective. By actually following 
scores of customers in their purchasing in 
the department, noting what questions they 
asked, what articles they purchased, what 
counters they stopped at, together with 
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MANUFACTURERS’ DEMONSTRATORS 


similar information gathered from informa- 
tion clerks and sales clerks, the investigators 
found that 57 per cent of the customers 
asked for specific items of a specific manu- 
facturer’s line, 24 per cent of the customers 
asked for specific items but rot brand, while 
only 19 per cent of the cu »mers asked for 
a specific brand. Further survey showed 
that in only 8 per cent of the cases cov- 
ered was the brand arrangement effective, 
while the fact that between 75 per cent and 
85 per cent of the sales were single item 
transactions showed the fallacy of the ar- 
gument of manufacturers that selling by 
demonstrators leads to multiple sales. 
Manufacturers hold that a customer buy- 
ing a branded item is a splendid prospect 
for every other item in the line of the same 
brand. The survey failed to bear out this 
contention. Demonstrators were naturally 
biased and their high-powered selling meth- 
ods resulted in loss of customer good will 
and frequently killed sales in allied lines. 

Under the new system which calls for 
the elimination of demonstrators, the ten 
thousand articles in the department will be 
grouped in a functional item arrangement. 
In the majority of the sales surveyed, where 
the sales to one customer were more than 
single item transactions, it was found that 
the sales were in related lines, such as cold 
cream and vanishing cream, two items that 
would be together in this new functional 
item arrangement. 

Instead of having merchandise classified 
by brands, the new plan provides for a de- 
partment of eleven sections where the goods 
are stocked according to type. When a 
customer visits the department and asks for 
creams she is sent to the section featuring 
only creams. Salesgirls now sell in all de- 
partments, whereas formerly they were 
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limited to their own section. The new 
arrangement overcomes the objection of 
having to hunt a different salesgirl for dif- 
ferent items. 

Time tests have shown that by the in- 
stallation of two cash registers in each sec- 
tion the store has been able to cut the time 
of an average sale from two minutes to less 
than one minute. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., in arranging 
stock according to merchandise rather than 
manufacturer, is doing what better class 
stores in Chicago found necessary years ago, 
in the opinion of buyers in several stores 
in Chicago. They feel that the average 
customer resents the high-handed authori- 
ty with which nine out of ten demonstra- 
tors push their sales. Buyers in several 
other large stores in New York seem to 
feel that the elimination of demonstrators 
is in line with the giving of better service 
to their customers. 

One merchandiser with twenty years ex- 
perience feels, however, that the problem 
resolves itself not into the elimination of 
the demonstrator, but into the matter of 
her education along the line of subordin- 
ating the selling of her brand to satisfying 
the customer’s wishes. This buyer ar- 
ranges stock by type of merchandise, al- 
though important lines are also stocked to- 
gether. Each salesperson, whether demon- 
strator or not, must attend to all customers’ 
wishes even though the goods required are 
in different sections. This executive feels 
that failure is likely to depend on lack of 
codperation between manufacturer and de- 
partment head, or on the failure of the 
store to provide proper training for demon- 
strators rather than on the fact that demon- 
strators are paid by manufacturers. 
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THE TEN-FOOT BOOKSHELF ON RETAILING 


Dr. Paul H. Nystrom has recently com- 
piled an extensive bibliography of books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals on_ retailing. 
Comprehensive lists dealing with material 
on merchandise studies of help to sales- 
people are given, as well as lists covering 
all phases of retailing. The book contains 
eighty-eight pages and is published by the 
Columbia University Press for the School 
of Business, Columbia University. 

For those who wish a comparatively 
short list as a basis for selection for store 
libraries, the following eighty books are 
suggested. A number of well-known older 
books have been omitted in view of the 
fact that they have been largely replaced 
by more up-to-date material. Pamphlets 
and periodicals have not been included, nor 
books which deal with merchandise only, 
such as textiles or nontextiles. 


General 


Borsodi, Ralph, The Distribution Age, New 
York, D. Appleton and Company, 1927. 

Brisco, N. A., Principles of Retailing, New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1927. 

Butterbaugh, W. E., Principles of Importing, 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1924. 

Chase, Stuart, and Schlink, J. J.. Your Money’s 
Worth, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1927. 

David, D. K., and McNair, M. P., Problems in 
Retailing, Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1926. 

Filene, E. A.. The Way Out, New York, Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1924. 

Greene, J. H., Principles and Methods of Re- 
tailing, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1924. 

Hahn, L., and White, P. The Merchants’ 
Manual, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1924. 

Hayward, W. S., The Retail Handbook, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1924. 

Heermance, Edgar L., The Ethics of Business, 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1926. 

Hotchkin, W. R., Modern Merchandising, Gar- 
den City, New York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1925. 
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Lee, James Melvin, Business Ethics, New York, 
The Ronald Press Co., 1926. 

Lord, Everett W., The Fundamentals of Busi- 
ness Ethics, New York, The Ronald Press Co., 
1926. 

Leigh, R., Elements ef Retailing, New York, 
D. Appleton & Co., 1923. 

Mazur, P. M., American Prosperity, New York, 
The Viking Press, 1928. 

Nystrom, P. H., The Economics of Retailing, 
second edition, New York, The Ronald Press 
Co., 1919. 

Whitehead, Harold, How to Run a Store, New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1921. 


Department Stores 


Doubman, J. R., and Whitaker, J. R., Organiza- 
tion and Operation of Department Stores, New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, 1927. 

Lazarus, A., Department Store Organization, 
New York, Dry Goods Economist, 1926. 
Mazur, P. M., Principles of Organization Ap- 
plied to Modern Retailing, New York, Harper 

& Bros., 1927. 


Chain Stores 


Baxter, W. J., Chain Store Distribution and 
Management, New York, Harper & Bros., 
1928. 

Greer, H. C., Chain Store Accounting, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1924. 

Hayward, W. S. and White, P., Chain Stores, 
second edition, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1925. 


Mail Order Stores 


Buckley, H. N., The Science of Marketing By 
Mail, New York, B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Co., 1924. 

Freer, C. C., Secrets of Mail Order Selling, 
London, The Library Press, Ltd., 1924. 

Picken, J. H., Principles of Selling by Mail, 
Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1927. 

Pratt, V. E., Selling by Mail, New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1924. 


Buying and Merchandising 


Brisco, N. A., and Wingate, J. W., Retail Buy- 
ing, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1925. 


Copeland, M. T., Principles of Merchandising, 
Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1924. 

Filene, E. A., More Profits from Merchandising, 
Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1925. 

Frey, A. W., and Nystrom, P. H., Merchandise 
Control, New York, Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, 1927. 

Fri, J. L., Retail Merchandising, New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1925. 

Howe, E. L., Merchandising for Profit, New 
York, The Garment Weekly, 1923. 

Lazarus, A., Stock Control in Department Stores, 
New York, Dry Goods Economist, 1925. 

Murphy, J. A., and Block J., Buying, New York, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 1927. 

Wess, H. B., Merchandise Control, New York, 
Dry Goods Economist, 1925. 


Selling 


Baer, L., Retail Selling Methods, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1923. 

Brisco, N. A., Retail Salesmanship, New York, 
The Ronald Press Co., 1920. 

Brisco, N. A., Retail Salesmanship Source Book, 
New York, The Ronald Press Co., 1921. 

Charters, W. W., How to Sell at Retail, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 

Hall, S. R., Retail Advertising and Selling, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1924. 

Ivey, P. W., Elements of Retai: Salesmanship, 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1923. 

Ivey, P. W., Salesmanship Applied, Chicago, 
A. W. Shaw Co., 1925. 

Kitson, H. D., The Mind of the Buyer, New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1921. 

Kneeland, N., Cases in Retail Salesmanship, 
Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1924. 

Norton, H. R., 4 Textbook on Retail Selling, 
Boston, Ginn and Company, 1919. 

Pelz, V. H., Selling at Retail, New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hiil Book Co., 1926. 


Advertising and Publicity 
Brewster, A. J., An Introduction to Retail Ad- 
vertising, Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1926. 
Hall, S. R., Retail Advertising and Selling, New 

York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1924. 
Hall, S. R., The Advertising Handbook, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1921. 
Herrold, L. D., Advertising for the Retailer, 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1923. 
Hotchkin, W. R., Manual of Successful Store- 
keeping, Garden City, New York, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1923. 
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Namm, B. H., Advertising the Retail Store, New 
York, U.P.C. Book Co., Inc., 1924. 

Parrish, A., and MacBride, B., Advertising, 
New York, Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
1927. 

Percy, C., Window Display Advertising, New 
York, The John Day Co., 1928. 

Picken, J. H., Principles of Window Display, 
Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1928. 

Ramsey, R. E., Constructive Merchandising, 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1925. 

Taft, W. N., The Handbook of Window Dis- 
play, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1928. 


Accounting and Control 


Beckman, T. N., Credits and Collection in 
Theory and in Practice, New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1924. 

Beebe, D. E., and Childs, G. S., Credits, Col- 
lections and Correspondence, New York, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 1927. 

Brisco, N. A., and Wingate, J. W., Retail Re- 
ceiving Practice, New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1925. 

Bruere, H. J., and Lazarus, A., Applied Bud- 
geting, Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1926. 

Carthage, P. I., Retail Organization and Ac- 
counting Control, New York, D. Appleton & 
Co., 1920. 

Comstock, L. M., Modern Retail Methods, Rec- 
ords, and Accounting, New York, United 
States Corporation Co., 1925. 

Hodge, Albert C., Retail Accounting and Con- 
trol, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1925. 

Lazarus, A., Vital Department Store Statistics, 
New York, Dry Goods Economist, 1926. 

McNair, M. P., The Retail Method of In- 
ventory, Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1925. 

Steiner, W. H., Mechanism of Commercial 
Credit, New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1922. 

Thompson, W. R., Accounting Methods and 
Procedure for Retail Department Stores, Chi- 
cago, La Salle Extension University, 1925. 

Walter, F. W., The Retail Charge Account, 
New York, The Ronald Press Co., 1922. 


Personnel 


Bloomfield, Daniel, Financial Incentives for 
Employees and Executives, New York, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1923. 

Clapp, J. M., and Kane, E. A., How to Talk, 
New York, The Ronald Press Co., 1928. 
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Emmons, A. B., Health Control in Mercantile 
Life, New York, Harper & Bros., 1926. 

Hollingworth, H. L., Judging Human Character, 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1922. 

Hulverson, Geo. W., Personnel, New York, The 
Ronald Press Co., 1927. 

Kennard, B. E., The Educational Director in 
the Retail Store, second edition, New York, 
The Ronald Press Co., 1923. 

Personnel Research in Department Stores, Re- 


search Bureau for Retail Training, Universi- 
ty of Pittsburgh, Lancaster Press, Inc., 1927. 

Scott, W. D., and Clothier, P. C., Personnel 
Management, Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1923. 

Snow, A. J., Psychology in Business Relations, 
Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1925. 

Tolman, M. H., Positions of Responsibility in 
Department Stores and Other Retail Selling 
Organizations, New York, Bureau of Voca- 
tional Information, 1921. 


Book Reviews 
ECONOMICS OF FASHION 


R. NYSTROM has done it again! In 
1916 when the concept of scientific 
retailing was in its infancy, Dr. Nystrom 
brought out his book, Economics of Retail- 
ing, and now as style and fashion are in the 
ascendancy he is again first in the field with 
Economics of Fashion.* 

Many economists and even marketing 
experts will be surprised to find not only 
that fashion warrants a serious analytical 
study of considerable length, but also that 
it has become a factor ranking with in- 
trinsic utility in its effect on consumer de- 
mand. Since fashion is casting its influence 
over nearly every article of human con- 
sumption, here is a book that no manu- 
facturer, merchandise manager, or adver- 
tising man can afford to neglect. It is here 
demonstrated that fashion can be studied 
scientifically and that the study of fashion 
is a major division in the field of market 
analysis. 

The authenticity of the facts and con- 
clusions presented may hardly be questioned 


since, as former director of the Retail Re- 
search Association and Associated Mer- 


1 Nystrom, Paul H., Economics of Fashion, 
The Ronald Press Co., 1928. 
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chandising Corporation, Dr. Nystrom has 
been in close touch with the style experts 
of the world. The information thus ob- 
tained directly has been supplemented not 
only by a survey of the bibliography on all 
phases of the subject but also by statistical 
research carried on by his students at Co- 
lumbia University. 

The author wisely starts out by defining 
and standardizing terms. Style, fashion, 
mode, fad, craze, good taste, and art are 
clearly distinguished. Fashion, he says, is 
the prevailing characteristic mode of ex- 
pression at any time. He then takes up the 
fashion cycle (which he explains is the life 
history of a fashion rather than the recur- 
rence in history of a fashion long since 
dead), the psychology of fashion, the factors 
that influence fashion, the relation of art, 
custom, modesty, and utility to fashion, the 
fashion world and the Paris coutouriers, 
the technical and industrial advances, and 
the recent and current problems of apparel 
production. 

The book is largely an exposition of fact. 
There is little effort to plead a cause. So 
far as there is an attempt to sell an idea, 
it relates to the author’s conviction that ad- 
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vertising cannot “buck” fashion successfully 
and should rather swim with the tide. 
“Merchandising success seems to be the re- 
sult of working with trends . . . The busi- 
ness concern working against fashion has a 
hard time of it .. . The problem for both 
producer and distributor is to find out as 
promptly as possible what lines are waning 
and what ones are growing stronger in the 
fashion field.” In this regard, the author 
is in full agreement with the opinions of 
Goode and Powell in their recent book, 
What About Advertising. 

Dr. Nystrom is further convinced that it 
is not what a few dignitaries are wearing 
but what the majority of smart women are 
wearing that determines fashion in apparel. 
“The determination of fashion and _ its 
trends by statistical methods appears to be 
the first and most essential step toward a 
sincere, practical study of its problems. .. . 
Counting is the simplest method so far sug- 
gested.” By counting at frequent intervals 
the type of shoe, neck line, hat, etc., worn 
by smart women at central places, Dr. Ny- 
strom’s students have worked out fashion 
charts that form the most reliable bases 
from which to forecast. On this point there 
is room for some difference of opinion. The 
counting of the types of shoes and hats of 
smart people may be an excellent guide for 
the popular priced store, but the store that 
attempts fashion leadership wants to know 
what smart women are going to wear a 
few months hence and not simply what 
they are wearing now. These stores are 
not content with statistical study of current 
fashion but rather try to sense the subtle 
forces that will influence the smart woman 
to demand a new style later on—a style 
that is to become the fashion of tomorrow. 
Of course the upward and downward, 
trerids of current fashion do show what 
style factors are increasing in importance 


and what decreasing, but they do not in ~ 


dicate new style factors in advance of their 
actual acceptance. 

These forces that influence fashion Dr. 
Nystrom clearly recognizes, however. He 
classifies them as dominating events, such 
as the World War, dominating ideals, such 
as the current Youth Movement, and 
dominating groups, such as the present-day 
people of wealth, who have acquired the 
“subtle art of artistic spending.” 

The author gives two rather surprising 
rules regarding fashion and later adds a 
possible third that seems to be true, today, 
although not in other periods. (1) Styles, 
to become fashionable, should give the im- 
pression that the possessor doesn’t have to 
work for a living—creases in men’s trousers. 
(2) Styles must appear expensive, “not 
crudely, but artistically if possible, but al- 
Ways expensive’—platinum rather than 
gold for jewelry. (3) Styles should have 
at least a semblance of utility—ordinary 
“sport” dresses that are not really durable 
enough for sport. 

The chapter on “Trends in Apparel Pro- 
duction since 1918” is an important con- 
tribution to organized material on market- 
ing. The discussion of the growth of the 
ready-to-wear jobber, especially, adds con- 
siderably to general information on the 
marketing of fashion goods. 

The size and type standards for apparel 
given in the last chapter and in the ap- 
pendix give both manufacturer and re- 
tailer a definite guide to follow in their 
common problems to sell goods that will fit 
without alteration or exchange. 

But even more important than the array 
of facts on fashion presented in this book 
is the author’s understanding of social 
movements, of psychology, of the conflict 
between custom and change. These make 
the work a contribution not only to mar- 
keting but also to sociology. 


J. W. W. 
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HOW TO TALK 


ALKING is man’s chief method of 

communication with others and yet 
few seem to realize that speech is an art in 
which proficiency can be gained only by 
learning and applying the rules. Most of 
us have assumed that it is only the public 
speaker that needs training in this art. We 
have regarded the tool of oral communica- 
tion that we continuously use in personal 
and business life as being given to us in 
good working order and needing no adjust- 
ment or oiling. 

Mr. Clapp and Mr. Kane, the authors 
of a new book, How to Talk,’ look upon 
all ‘“‘talk”’ as directed toward someone else. 
The speaker is the pitcher and the one ad- 
dressed, the catcher. Talk, then, must be 
aimed; and to pitch ideas well requires the 
careful development of a definite technique. 
This talking technique is distinct from the 
technique of thinking. All talk should have 
as its goal a reaction in the person or per- 
sons addressed. We speak to get a re- 
sponse, even if it be simply to influence the 
one spoken to to think well of us. 

While How to Talk should be of inter- 
est to all except the dumb, it has a par- 
ticular appeal for the business .man and 
especially for the retail executive. Mr. 
Clapp has for years taught a course in 


1 Clapp, J. M., and Kane, E. A., How to Talk, 
New York, The Ronald Press Co., 1928. 
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psychology of speech in the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing, a course at- 
tended largely by store executives who 
realized that their success depended largely 
on their ability to say the right thing, at 
the right time, and in the right way. From 
these student executives, Mr. Clapp has 
collected a mass of situations that have 
come up in the routine of store life and he 
presents many of these in this volume with 
suggestions as to how these situations should 
be met. 

How to Talk is a large book that should 
not be “gulped down.” Every business man 
should read part II, “The Responsibilities 
of Your Calling.” In less than one hundred 
pages the authors deal thoroughly with the 
problems of speech in business life. Talk- 
ing to subordinates, to supervisors, to 
equals in conference, to customers, and to 
vendors becomes a game involving a care- 
ful technique. 

The other sections of the book on “Social 
and Professional Relations,” ‘Private 
Hours,” “The General Public,” and ‘The 
Elements of Speech” will warrant deliber- 
ate reading. While many may not read all 
of the book, the chapter on “Family Talk” 
should be missed by no business man who 
also has a family. It will probably make 
him squirm as he realizes that he has often 
brought home not only his business prob- 
lems but also his high-tension business man- 
ner. 


J. W. W. 
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In writing advertisers, please mention Fournal of Retailing 


Let these well-known 
merchants help solve 
your problems— 


EvuGENE BEAUPRE 
JAMeEs J. Doran 
Justin H. Epcerton 
ConraD SCHENKMAN 
Myron S. SILBert 
WILLIAM THOMAS 


leaders in Retailing 
collaborated with Dr. Nor- 
ris A. Brisco, Director, New 
York University School of 
Retailing, in the preparation 
of his new 324-page book en- 
titled— 


“Principles of Retailing” 


The book deals only with concrete 
realities. It completely discusses 
store location and management; 
customer’s demand; buying; mar- 
keting merchandise; stock control ; 
sales promotion and other perti- 
nent topics. 


You may examine this 324-page 
book for five days without cost. 
Then, if you decide to keep it, re- 
mit $5. Please use coupon below. 


Prentice-Hall Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation to me, you ma 
send me a copy of “PRINCIPLES OF 


How to Talk 


Meeting the Situations of Per- 
sonal and Business Life and 
of Public Address 


by John M. Clapp ‘ 


Lecturer on Psychology of 
School of Retailing, New York 
University 


and Edwin A. Kane 
Instructor in Public Speaking, School of 
Civic Administration and Business, 
College of the City of New York 
“.,. one important feature is that 
it gives the fundamentals that are 
necessary in order that an execu- 
tive may not only be able to give 
orders in a convincing manner to 
his subordinates but also be able to 
talk with his coexecutives in pleas- 
ing, direct, and fluent language. 
Every executive will find something 
of help in this book.” 
Norris A. Brisco, 


Dean, School of Retailing, 
New York University. 


T HIS NEW BOOK will prove prac- 
tically useful in improving 
your ability to talk effectively and 
well in routine conversation, im- 
portant conferences, formal public 
addresses, or on any other occasion. 
Fill in and mail the coupon below 
and a copy will be sent you, with- 
out advance payment and delivery 
charges prepaid, for your examina- 
tion. Within five days after its 
receipt, send us $5.00 in full pay- 
ment or return the book. 
The Ronald Press Company, 
15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
Send me a copy of Clapp-Kane’s 
647-page book How to Talk. Within five 


days after its receipt I will either remit 
full payment or return the 


RETAILING,” for five days’ FREE $5.00 in 
EXAMINATION. Within that time, I book to you. 
will either remit $5 in full payment, or 
return the book to you. 
Position 
(Please Print) 
Orders from outside continental United 
Address States and Canada, cash in full, plus 
25c per book to cover shipping. 
5-GG 
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